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THE PHILANTHROPIST. 








— 


» The plan of the excellent society which we are 
about to lay before our readers has been reeom- 
mended to our notice by a lady, as much distin- 
guised for her talents and virtues as she is for 
her rank. In the hope that the example of the 
London society will be followed here and in other 
towns in the country, we have great satisfaction in 
giving the report a place in the Kaleidoscope—When 
we first perused it, we were reminded of the excel- 
lent Dr. Franklin’s philanthropic mode of doing 
good, as communicated in one of his letters, which 
we here subjoin, by way of preface to the report of 
the London society. 


NEW MODE OF LENDING MONEY. 

I send you herewith a bill for ten louis d’ors. I do not 
pretend to give such a sum. I only Jend it to you. 
When you shall return to your country, you cannot fail 
getting into some business that will in time enable you to 
pay all your debts. In that case, when you meet with 
another honest man in similar distress, you must pay me 
by lending this sum to him, enjoining him to discharge 
the debt, by a like operation, when he shall be able, and 
shall meet with such another opportunity. I hope it may 
thus go through many hands before it meet with a knave 
to stop its progress. This is a trick of mine for doing a 
good deal with a little money. I am not rich enough to 
afford much in good works, and so am obliged to be cun- 
ning and make the most of a Jitéle. 


Paris, April 22, 1784. B. FRANKLIN. 





BENEVOLENT LOAN SOCIETY. 


a 

After enumerating the list of Patrons, Patronesses, 
President, Vice-president, Honorary Life Members, Trea. 
surers, Honorary Secretary, Committee, Collectors, Agents, 
Auditor, &c. comprehended in a long list, including 
royalty, nobility, and gentry, the report proceeds as fol- 
lws:— 

The committee have occasion this year more than ever, 
to congratulate the subscribers on the increased utility of 
the institution. It is now becoming evident, as the time 
approaches in which the capital will be equal to the sup- 
ply of every claimant, that the present dependence on the 
circulating system will be less and less—though regula- 
rity therein will still be necessary for the ensurance of 
prosperity. The amount of loans issued during the past 
year, will be found, on reference to the table, to have 
exceeded greatly its accustomed ratio; but this increase 
of business has necessarily occasioned an increase of the 
expenditure. 

The committee beg particularly to express their obliga- 
tions to the honorary agents, for their kindness in receiv- 
ing instalments from the borrowers, and more especially 
to their chief agent, for his gratuitous services; which 
eonsist, in not only attending to the constant applications 
and inquiries at) his own residence, but likewise under- 
taking the Hereulean task of searching into all the cases, 
and ascertaining the qualifications of every surety, which 
are dispersed over this vast metropolis in all directions : 





and frequently stretching from one extreme point tot h 
other. 

It has become a matter of surprise that more of the 
nobility and gentry are not alive to the advantages de- 
rivable, even by themselves, from subscribing to this 
society. In numerous instances, a recommendation for a 
loan entirely supersedes the necessity of bestowing a sum 
of money for the relief of temporary want; and when 
persons in the higher walks of life attempt to lend (as 
they sometimes do) it is found, by almost universal ex- 
perience, to be a vain and losing system. The committee 
respectfully take their leave for another twelvemonth, 
with feelings of pleasure and regret-—with pleasure at 
having it in their power to record an instance of genuine 
gratitude. One of the debtors to this society has been 
enabled, by the benefit which he derived from the timely 
assistance of a loan, to express his sense of the obligation, 
by placing his name among the benefactors. The feeling 
of regret arises from the loss which they, and many, have 
sustained by the decease of another Vice-patroness, the 
Lady Caroline Damer. i 

PRIVILEGES OF SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscriptions and donations of the smallest amount are 
thankfully received ; but privileges are regulated solely 
by the following scale :— 

A donation of one pound is requisite to constitute a 
member of the society ; but this, unless accompanied with 
a subscription of at least five shillings per annum, confers 
no privilege of recommendation ; but, when coupled with 
an annual subscription of five shillings, entitles the con- 
tributor to a loan case of £2 10s. (being ten times the 
amount of the annual payment) constantly on the books, 
during the continuance of tuch subscription. And any 
larger annual sum commands a loan to the amount of ten 
times whatever that sum may be. 

A donation of £2 10s. or upwards, entitles to a nomi- 
nation to the full amount of such donation, whatever it 
may be, upon the books for life; and if such donation be 
attended by an annual subscription, the privilege will be 
ten times the amount of such subscription, added to the 
donation, whatever it may be, so long as the annual sub- 
scription shall continue. Thus, a donation of £10, at- 
tended by an annual subscription of £2, will give a pri- 
vilege of ten times the annual subscription, which make 
£20; and being added to the donation of £10, constitute 
together a privilege of £30. 

When a subscriber’s recommendation is below his 
amount of privilege, he can recommend other cases till he 
reaches it. 

Subscribers are entitled to recommend fresh cases to the 
amount of such instalments as may have been paid on 
loans previously recommended by them, without waiting 
till the whole of such prior loans shall be discharged. And, 
after a twelvemonth from the time a loan is granted, their 


privilege shall revert to them in full, whether any part 


of such loan shall have been paid off or not. 
RULES OF THE SOCIETY. 
1. No applicant can receive a loan without a printed 
or written recommendation from a subscriber, stating the 


sum required. 
2 The names of persons bringing recommendations 





shall be entered according to priority of application ; and 
they shall receive their loans in progressive order, as fast 
as the circulation of the capital permits. 

3. Persons receiving loans, are to repay the same by 
weekly instalments of one shilling on every pound ad- 
vanced. 

4. Persons whose instalments shall be in arrear for three 
successive weeks, unless through illness or other unavoid- 
able hindrance, (of which they must apprize the agents to 
whom their instalments are payable, that they may satisfy 
themselves of the truth thereof,) will be precluded from 
any future benefit. 

5. Subscribers’ recommending cases shall have notice 
sent them of defaulters, requesting them to urge the pay- 
ment. 

6. Persons who have regularly repaid their loans are 
eligible tor further recommendation. 

7. Two or more subscribers may concur in recommend. 
ing the same object, where a larger loan is requisite than 
the subscription of one commands, the subscribers so con- 
curring being severally considered as having a case upon 
the books. 

8. No person can receive a loan, however recommended, 
without producing a good and ‘sufficient surety for the pay- 
ment of the instalments, who will, toa certainty, be called 
upon for all deficiencies. 

9. Neither the treasurer, the secretary, nor any other in- 
dividual member of the committee, can become a surety. 

10. No anonymous case can, in any instance, be ad- 
mitted. 

11, Every letter from persons soliciting aid from this 
society must, in order to be attended to, be delivered free 
of expense. 





A TABLE 
SHOWING THE PRESENT STATE OF THE SOCIETY, AND WHAT 
IT HAS EFFECTED, 





Year. Cases. Receipts. Disbursements. Issued in 
ym ge Oo Loans. 
1817 152 14513 6 1444 483 11 6 
18)8 113 9 9 1 2437 3447 0 
1819 147 79 16 0 25 43 587 6 O 
1820 125 7414 0 2511 8 684 3 0 
1821 113 178 5 9 22 5 1 555 19 6 
1822 94 69 9 0 169 1 335 19 O 
1823 100 24315 83 47 6 6 685 18 6 
1824 153 23615 9% 44465 1227 3 6 
1825 162 16617 0 460 8 1253 12 0 
1826 147 206 6 O 32 3 6 13883 12 0 
1827 166 185 3 8 3116 9 1349 0 O 
1828 223 239 4 9 90 8 5 1759 9 6 
— 
Totals 1695 1922 9 7 41918 3 10605 1 6 





FORM OF RECOMMENDATION. 
I hereby recommend 
of 
(believing h to be a deserving person) for a LOAN of 


tobe receivedinh proper turn, on producing such asurety 
as the committee, or their agent, may deem sufficient. 


Subscriber. 
Residence. 
To Mr. Edw. Young, 
No. 153, (late 190,) Sloanestreet. 
Dated this day of 








FORM OF A BEQUEST. 
“Trem, I do hereby give and bequeath to THz BENEVOLENT 
Loan Socigty, meeting in Sloane-street, Chelsea, the sum of 
Pounds, in aid of its Funds, to be paid 


within Months next after my Decease, out of 


such part of my personal Estate as shall not consist of ehattels 
real: and I do hereby direct and declare that the Receipt of the 





Treasurer thereof shall be a sufficient discharge for the same.” 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





MEN AND MANNERS. 





(ORIGINAL. ] 


THE RECLUSE OF THE GLEN. 


—_— 

By the Author of ** The Dule upo’ Dun,”’ &c. &c.) 

—_—- 
(Continued from our last.) 
MR, WARNER’S STORY CONTINUED. 

“[ had not been settled in London more than a 
few days, when, as [ was returning from an appoint- 
ment at Ratcliffe Highway, I saw a person before 
me, dressed in a shabby, coarse, bottle-green surtout, 
and blue trowsers; the walk and shape of this man 
were, I thought, not unknown to me; I quickened 
my pace, and passed him; upon turning round, to 
gain a good view, I found that my conjecture was 
correct, the person proving to be my old friend Card- 
well: his round face still retained its flush; but 
time had set his seal upon him ; the wrinkles of age 
were perceptible; and his black curly hair had 
changed to a snowy whiteness ; yet still, if the per- 
son of my old acquaintance had even sustained a 
much greater alteration, the leading features of 
his dress, the unbuttoned black waistcoat, and the 
formidable fully-exposed shirt ruffle, would have be- 
trayed his identity. I looked him steadfastly in the 
face, and exclaimed, ‘I beg ayy Sir, but I be- 
lieve your name is Cardwell;’ he hesitated for a 
moment or two, and then, in some little confusion, 
replied, ‘My name, Sir, is certainly Cardwell; but 
you have the advantage of me, for I have not the 
honour of knowing you.’—‘ What,’ returned I, taking 
his hand at the same time, which I sheok heartily ; 
‘ have ten years’ exposure to a burning sun so altered 
the features of an old acquaintance, that Mr. Card- 
well cannot recognise George Warner ??—* Warner!’ 
echoed Cardwell ; ‘is’t possible? I certainly have 
some remembrance of the voice ; and now, ‘that I 
look upon you steadfastly, I believe you are my old 
friend, sure enough,—but undera new face though.’ 
Where, in the d—I’s name, did you get that copper- 
coloured visage ??—‘It’s a long story, Cardwell,’ I 
replied, ‘and the street is no place for telling it in ; 
however, Iam glad to meet with you, but, at the 
same time, sorry to see you in this trim, for 1 cannot 
believe you’ve made a fortune in the arrow-root and 
tapioca trade.—‘ No, no, returned he, laughing ; 
“that speculation fell through ; the poor unfortunate 
chemist ended his days in the Fleet, and I suppose 
his experiments died with him.’—* What then have 
you been doing since I last saw you ?? I inquired.— 
‘Faith, said Cardwell, ‘I can scarcely tell you; 
Vve been engaged in so many specs. ; sometimes a 
little above the world, but oftener devilishly below 
it. Unluckily, too, my wife died, and my children 
married ; all dependence in that quarter was there- 
fore cut off;—and my girls’ husbands looked very 
shy upon an old fellow who was likely enough, as 
they thought, to become a burthen to them ; so they 
turned me adrift, leaving me to shift for myself. [ 
am at present a ship-broker, that is, when I can ob- 
tain any business, for the market is sadly overstocked 
with men of my profession; but from your appear- 
ance, Warner, | should think that the cursed jade 
Fortune had been making up for her slippery tricks.’ 
“ Truly, returned I, ‘I’ve no occasion to complain 
of her at present—‘T am heartily glad_to hear it, 
replied Cardwell; ‘ for if you have a little money to 
lay out, now’s the time for doubling it; trade was 
never better fora man with asmall capital at his 
disposal ; I can put you up toa good thing or two.’ 
‘A truce, a truce to that, my dear fellow,’ I an- 
swered ; ‘ [’ve done with speculation, and with trade 








altogether..—-‘ Independent, eh?’ returned he ; 
“well, by all that’s good, you’re a lucky fellow; and 
{, too, consider myself in luck by so unexpectedly 





meeting with you, for I’ve a letter in my care, ad- 
dressed to Mr. George Warner, that I had given up! 
ail hopes of being able to deliver. —‘ A letter to me! | 
suid I; ‘ you joke surely ?’?—‘ Nay, I’m serious,’ re 


turned Cardwell ; ‘the letter has been more than six 
months in my possession; and, what’s more, it’s 
from a female.’—‘ A female, Cardwell!’ I replied ; 
‘you astonish me; [ cannot believe you.’—‘ Mr. 

arner,’ said he, ‘ prepare yourself for a surprise ; 
the writer of that letter was—Sophia Barton!’ 
—‘ Good Heavens! I returned; ‘ give it to me di- 
rectly, and tell me where is the vile woman ?}— 
‘ Walk with me to my lodgings, and I will give you 
the letter,’ he answered ; ‘but as to the writer, she 
is beyond the reach of your enmity ; the grave con- 
ceals all that was once Sophia Barton.’—‘ Then has 
one victim of my vengeance escaped,’ muttered I: 
‘but Ford, the villain Ford; know you aught of 
him ??—* The letter, Mr. Warner, will most likely 
furnish you with all particulars,’ resumed Cardwell ; 
‘it was the only atonement poor Sophia Barton 
could make for her offences.’—‘ Cardwell,’ answered 
I, ‘I feel sick and faint; your news overpowers me; 
let us go into the nearest tavern for a short time, and 
you can there inform me where you met with the 
wretched woman, and why she entrusted you with 
the letter..—He complied with my request ; we ob- 
tained a private room; and there Cardwell related 
his meeting with Sophia in nearly the following 
manner :— 

“ «It is now somewhat more than six months since 
I gave my creditors the slip, and came to this city for 
the purpose, if possible, of making my fortune as a 
ship-broker; for which, as you are fully aware, my 
knowledge of freights, and all things appertaining 
to shipping, poy! qualified me. Well, Sir, 
on my arrival I took lodgings in an obscure part of 
the town, and as I had not used the precaution of 
removing my name and residence (which were en- 
graved on a brass plate) from my portmanteau, my 
landlady consequently became acquainted with those 
particulars. I had not been many days an inmate 
of the house, before she came to me, saying, ‘ that 
if I was Mr. Cardwell, of Bristol, as my portman- 
teau intimated, there was a sick woman, a lodger 
in her house, who desired to speak with me.’ You 
may well imagine that I was much surprised ; but I 
followed my landlady to a room in the attic story, 
almost devoid of furniture, and there, upon a 
wretched bed, I beheld a woman apparently in the 
last stage of consumption. Although greatly ema- 
ciated, her features shewed that she had once been 
beautiful ; and as I gazed upon her, I fancied they 
were familiar to me, but where or when I had seen 
them, I could not bring to recollection. ‘ Sir,’ said 
the invalid, ‘the film of death hath dimmed my 
eyes, and I cannot distinguish your person, but I 
understand, from this good woman, that your name 
is Cardwell.’—I replied in the affirmative.—‘ And 
you are of Bristol ??—Again I assented—‘ You were,’. 
said she, ‘if I recollect aright, once intimate with 
Mr. George Warner; can you tell me what hath be- 
come of him, or where he is ??>—‘ Madam,’ said I, a 
light now dawning upon me, ‘tirst answer me; do 
I not now behold Miss Sophia Barton ?’—‘ Alas, 
Sir!’ replied she, ‘I am that wretched woman ; but 
the hand of death is heavy on me, and I would, if 
possible, before my soul takes flight, make some 
atonement to one whom I have greatly injured.»— 
‘I understand you, madam,’ answered I; ‘but of 
Mr. Warner, I grieve to say, that I cannot give you 
any intelligence ; nor do I know whether he be alive 
or dead: I have made many inquiries after him, but 
without success.’—‘ Then,’ said she, faintly, ‘I feel 
that I must leave this earth without the forgiveness 
of that much injured man; vainly have I, too, 
sought him, but no longer can I exert myself, for my 
time in the world is short, and from this bed never 
again shall Irise. It is possible, barely possible, 
that you may yet meet with Mr. Warner; if so, give 
him this letter, which I now entrust to your care ; 
it contains a history of the base, the deep-laid con- 
spiracy against his happiness, in which I was a most 
unwilling agent: upon reading, (if he ever should 
read it,) he will find that I was but an instrument 
in the hands of another. Oh! could I only bring 
myself to believe that Mr. Warner would forgive 
my offences, I should die happy. Will yon, Sir, un- 


dertake to deliver the letter ??—‘ Madam,’ answered 
I, ‘if it be possible to find Mr. Warner, your letter 
shall be delivered to him.’—‘ Sir, returned she, «[ 
gratefully thank you; I am faint, very faint; my 
hours are numbered ; farewell, Sir, remember your 
promise to the unhappy Sophia.’ Here she sank 
into a state of insensibility ; and I left my landlad 

trying to recover her. The next dayI wastold that 
the poor miserable lady had breathed her last ;—and 
she received a pauper’s funeral—for I had not the 
means of burying her.? Here he ceased. We were 
both for some minutes silent,—at length I said, « Let 
us go for the letter directly ; I feel that it will to me 
be of the greatest consequence.’ 

“ We quitted the tavern, and here a diverting cir. 
cumstance occurred which I cannot avoid relating to 
you :—As we left the door, a hard-favoured woman, 
dressed in an old blue cloak, with a faded black 
bonnet and a widow’s cap on her head, met us face 
to face; she made a fall stop and stared very in. 
tently at Cardwell for a moment or two before she 
passed on. ‘Do you know that female?’ inquired 
{.—‘ Indeed I don’t, replied Cardwell.—‘ From her 
earnest stare,’ said I, ‘I should imagine that at any 
rate she knew you,—and see, she is following us.’— 
We walked on, until we arrived in the neighbour. 
hood of Back Portland-street ; and in all our turn- 
ings and windings we had been closely followed by 
this incomprehensible woman.—‘I don’t half like 
that confounded woman’s proceedings,’ whispered 
Cardwell to me ; ‘ we are close to my lodgings, and, 
egad! I’ve no wish that many persons should be ac. 
quainted with them; like Capt. Bobadil, in the 
play, I’m fond of privacy ; suppose we step into this 
public-house, and try to give = the bag.’ We did 
so; but scarcely were we seated, before our tormentor 
also entered, and fixing herself upon the same bench, 
turned her large eyes intently upon Cardwell, and 
several times sighed profoundly. Surprised at this 
conduct, I said, ‘My good woman, what is it you 
want? I have observed you following us for a long 
time; do you know either of us?’—* No, Sir, said 
she ; ‘you are both strangers to me; it is the coat, 
the coat !—The coat; what coat ?’ I asked, peevish. 
ly.— The coat that gentleman has on, Sir.,—Well, 
and what of the coat?’ said Cardwell.—‘ Oh dear! 
oh dear! Sir,’ replied she, ‘it’s my poor unfortunate 
husband’s coat.’—‘ Nonsense, nonsense,’ returned 
he; ‘is the woman mad? Why, [ bought it in 
Monmouth-street, only a day or two ago, of a Jew; 
how the d—1 then can it be your husband’s coat ? 
—‘I’ve no doubt,’ returned the woman, addressing 
herself to me, the tears streaming from her eyes at 
the same time ; ‘I’ve no doubt that the gentleman 
came honestly enough by the coat; still, for all 
that, it’s my poor dear husband’s coat; he was 
hanged a fortnight ago, Sir, and that’s the very coat 
they hung him in.’—‘ Curse your husband and the 
coat too,’ cried Cardwell, pulling it off in a hurry ; 
‘ there, take it, and be d—d to you; for hang me if 
I ever wear it again.’ The woman took him at his 
word, dropped a low courtesy, and departed with 
her husband’s well remembered garment: but as 
Cardwell could not pass through the streets without 
one, I lent him my great coat; we then turned in 
Batk Portland-street, where Cardwell lodged, i 
he directly gave me the wished -for letter. - 

‘“‘ After placing some money in the poor fellow 
hand, with which he was to purchase another coaty: 
and telling him where to return my own,I hastened — 
to my lodgings, and immediately perused Sophia’s 
letter, the contents of which I shall relate to you as 
nearly as possible in the words of the writer :— 

THE LETTER. 

* Suffering the pangs of an incurable disorder, and 
fully sensible that my stay in this world of misery cannot 
be of any long duration, it hath become a sacred duty’ 
upon my part to make all the reparation I possibly can to 
one whom I have so deeply injured. But what do I say ? 
How can a detail of my crimes repair the evils those 
crimes have assisied to bring upon you? This confession 
is, however, undertaken with a broken spirit and a contrite 
heart, and although, whil-t living, I could scarcely ex. 





pect pity and forgiveness, still, I trust your resentment 
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will not follow me to the grave, that grave, which, ere this 


this dilemma, I have been commissioned to select for the 


letter reaches your hand, will have become the welcome | would-be-husband, a good, a young, a beautiful, and an 


refuge of its unfortunate and miserable writer. 

‘When I first knew you, Mr. Warner, I was young, 
and, as my mirror and my flatterers told me, beautiful, 
but I was not all I seemed, for ‘ virtue, the strength and 
beauty of the soul,’ was wanting. Fully to detail_the 
manner in which the artful and insinuating Ford 
triumphed over my weakness, would extend my letter 


d d time too is brief. 
beyond all reasonable bounds, and my time too . - 1 ia aiidemen Watean 


‘son I have chosen.’ 


| accomplished woman ; and you, Sophia, you are the per- 


‘Me, Ford!’ I exclaimed; * how 
can you imagine that ?’ * Perish the thought !’ returned 
Ford ; ‘think you that J would bless him with Sophia's 


!love? But it is here that I call for your assistance; you 
| are beautiful, Sophia: in this ancient city your form and 


features are unequalled, and you possess accomplishments 
that would alone enchant a heart far less susceptible than 
I shall introduce him to you, 


i ht that under a specious regar 
ie Wil Be ce es ee oa 6 f the | exert every effort to please, and you are sure to succeed. 


the externals of religion, Ford concealed principles o 

most diabolical tendency, and whilst he knelt in the sanc- 
tuary of his Maker, hesaid in his heart ‘ there is no God.’ 
The handsome person, and regular attendance of this 
accomplished hypocrite at worship, won him ‘ golden 
opinions,’ and I, in common with others, beheld him 
with but too much partiality. Ford was not slow at per- 
ceiving this, an introduction took place which soon in- 
creased to the intimacy of friendship, nor was love, on 
my part at least, long before it followed. Secure of my 
heart, Ford ventured by degrees to start doctrines that 
were directly at variance with my received opinions. 
Firmly fixed, as I thought, in my own belief, I gloried in 
the task of reclaiming him from infidelity; and we held 
many arguments upon the subject of religion ; at length, 
the sophistry of this arch-deceiver bewildered me, I was 
confounded but not convinced : by imperceptible degrees, 
however, my principles became subverted, my belief in 
revealed religion was staggered, and I now listened coolly 
to arguments and propositions, the enormity of which it 
would at one time fiave shocked my heart only to think 
of. In short, Ford triumphed over my mind; there was 
then no guardian for my person, and I fell before his arts 
almost a willing victim. 

‘ But although my religious principles were eradicated, 
I was still alive to the opinion of the world, and after my 
lapse from virtue, I ceased not to implore Ford to make me 
that which he had often before ridiculed—a wife. In vain 
did Ford enlarge upon the union of hearts unfettered by 
the priestly tie, upon the happi that resulted from fol- 
lowing the dictates of nature, with other wretched sophis- 
tries of a similar tendency. I plainly told him that how- 
ever praiseworthy those doctrines might be, the world was 
not enlightened enough to perceive it, and that, if we 
must retain our station in society, it was imperative upon 
us to sacrifice our own ideas to the oe opinion of that 
world whose prejudices we inwardly despised and laughed 
at. At last, moved by my importunity, Ford consented 
upon one condition to marry me, and to that condition I, 
rather than be classed amongst the wretched outcasts of 
our sex, but too readily assented. 

* The temper of Ford was revengeful in the highest de- 
gree; he never either forgot or forgave an injury ; like the 
mighty king-maker, he could have said ‘the man that in- 
jured Warwick never went unpunished yet,” and you, 
Mr. Warner, are an unfortunate proof of the truth of my 
assertion. 

*A circumstance in itself of the most trifling nature, 
and one, that it is possible you have wholly forgotten, a 
blow given to Ford in a moment of boyish passion, caused 
him to hate you with the most deadly hatred, and from 
that moment he determined never to rest until he com- 
passed your ruin: no after acts of kindness on your part 
affected his unfeeling heart; the blow, the unfortunate 
blow, could not be erased from his remembrance, and he 
sought your friendship and confidence only that he might 

‘more securely lure you to destruction. 





‘Sophia,’ said Ford to me, one afternoon as we sat 


* together, ‘ the time for a glorious revenge has arrived, and 
you can be of material service to me; promise your assist- 
ance, and I swear immediately upon the completion of 

My vengeance, to make you my wife; upon no other 

s will I ever marry you.” I strove to alter his reso- 
jation, but I might as well have attempted to still the 
raging tempest, or to remove the solid rock from its 
foundation. ord was inexorable, and I sorrowfully con- 
sented to assist him. ; ; 

‘Upon this, Ford gradually unfolded his atrocious 
scheme, and, in the black catalogue of human crime it 
surely stands without a parallel, * Warner,’ said he, ‘is 
unwell, and the poor half-affrighted profligate has, upon 
hus sick bed, been making resolutions of amendment, and 
in those resolutions I have encouraged him; nay, I have 
gone much further, I have urged him to marry,as the surest 
method of obtaining happiness in this state of existence ; 
but Warner, accustomed only to the society of the vilest 
of your sex, knows not upon whom to fix ; indeed his cha- 
racter is so universally appreciated and despised, that any 

t regardful of the happiness of his child would long 
itate before he accepted of him as a son-in-law. In 








| When he speaks of Icve, as assuredly he will do, affect an 


equal passion; and when manage is proposed, give the 
poor dupe a sweetly-blushing half-reluctant consent. 
Thus will I gently lead him to the very brink of human 
happiness, but only to plunge him into an eternity of 
misery. The cup of joy shall be raised; but, before he 
tastes thereof, the hand of vengeance shall dash it from 
his lips. The wedding-day shall be fixed, and when he 
thinks, poor easy fool! his happiness is ripening, then 
shall the blight of unexampled wretchedness destroy his 
hopes for ever. I will, by false representations, induce 
him to quit Bristol for a few days, and, during that time, 
we, Sophia, will leave the city together, and Warner, 
upon his return, shall find himself a bankrupt both in for- 
tune and in love. Act well your part, Sophia, and we 
cannot fail; deck those lovely features with alluring 
smiles, display but half the graces that attracted me, and 
revenge, a sweet, a glorious revenge, will then be mine.’ 

‘ Believe me, Mr. Warner, I was horror struck at this 
perfidious proposal ; vainly did I remonstrate, and beg, 
even upon my knees for mercy—the villain remained un- 
moved—nay, he threatened to desert me, and to expose 
my frailty to the world, unless I consented to be a partner 
in this unexampled act of treachery. There was only one 
choice left for me,—I must either agree to become an active 
instrument in your ruin, or subject myself to the scorn 
and derision of my own sex, and probably break the heart 
of my poor affectionate father; as the lesser evil, I, un- 
happily for you, chose the former alternative. With the 
success of our plot, you, Mr. Warner, are but too well 
acquainted. 

* Previous to our elopement, the thought of my parent’s 
distress bitterly affected me, but Ford eased my mind by 
saying he would only be in suspense for a day or two, and, 
that when we arrived in a place of safety, he would write 
to my father, inform him of our marriage, and solicit his 
forgiveness. That Ford wrote the letter, I well know, but 
I have strong reasons for believing that it never reached 
my father’s hands, nor was it Ford’s intention that it ever 
should; for we had not long been fugitives from Eng- 
land, ere I heard that the wretched old man died in a re- 
ceptacle for lunatics, and, in addition to the pangs I en- 
dured upon your account, my conscience told me that I 
was the murderess of my father. 

* Secretly, and by night, a pair of guilty outcasts, did 
Ford and myself leave Bristol, and we embarked on board 
of a vessel which was upon the point of sailing for Lisbon. 
On our arrival in that city we were united in marriage, 
by the chaplain of the British factory. In a short time 
Ford became dissatistied with Portugal, and determined 
to try his fortune in the United States ; we accordingly de- 
parted for New York, and had not been many days in that 
city before he saw an advertisement describing a distillery 
that was for sale in Albany; this property, Ford thought 
of purchasing, and we proceeded thither to view it, but 
the premises did not answer his expectations, and we re- 
turned to New York, from whence we shortly afterwards 
set sail in a Spanish schooner for the Havannah. Here 
Ford remained for some time inactive, but at length, 
growing tired of a life of idleness, and urged on by his 
natural depravity, he joined a company of desperate ad- 
venturers, the scum and refuse of almost every nation 
under the sun, who occupied a strong station in a remote 
part of this fine but neglected island, and subsisted by 
piracy. Among these plunderers Ford soon distinguished 
himself, by superior hardibood and cruelty, and in a short 
time he became one of the leading characters of the es- 
tablishment. They plundered the vessels of every nation 
indiscriminately, and the merchants of the Hayannah 
hesitated not to become purchasers of the ill-gotten booty. 
Here, at a distance from all civilized society, and with no 
other companions than the wives and mistresses of my 
husband’s wretched comrades, did I pass many miserable 
years, during which time I bore Ford several children, 
put Providence, in its mercy, decreed that none should 
exist to blush for the crimes of their misguided parents. 

* At last, the great American republic, no longer able to 
bear the ravages of our community, fitted out a strong ex- 
pedition against us; several of our vessels were taken at 





anchor, and the crews immediately hanged. The Ame- 
ricans then landed a party of » and commenced a 
war of extermination; many of the pirates were killed, 
and the remainder made prisoners; among the latter, was 
the wretch, my husband ; and, in a day or two afterwards, 
the justice of offended Heaven overtook him, for he died 
a miserable and an ignominious death: no time was al- 
lowed for repentance, no minister of religion spoke the 
words of comfort to him, and he died, as he had lived, a 
confirmed, a hopeless atheist. Such, Mr. Warner, was the 
wretched end of a man whose shining abilities, had they 
been exerted in the cause of virtue, would have consti- 
tuted him a valuable member of society; but, instead of 
that, he lived a robber and a murderer; and he died, not 
only stained with the guilt of a thousand crimes, but 
without one redeeming virtue. 

* As to myself, although the death of Ford reduced me, 
together with the remainder of the women, toa state of 
the utmost poverty, (for the Americans stripped us of all 
the fruits of years of rapine,) I grieved not for his loss; 
brutal usage had long before turned my love to the bit- 
terest hatred, and, in the midst of my distress, I felt as 
though the death of the villain was a happy emancipation 
from the most remorseless tyranny. Now, indeed, did I 
turn my thoughts towards Britain, that happy island, 
which, in all my wanderings, Ighad never ceased to regret ; 
but in a land of strangers, without friends or resources, 
how was I to reach that beloved country ? 

‘I was, however, unexpectedly saved from much 
anxiety upon that point: my face had not wholly lost its 
charms; am officer belonging to the expedition acknow- 
ledged their power, and offered me his protection. The 
widow of a pirate and a murderer, I could not expect 
more. The officer was young and engaging ; I was poor 
and miserable ; starvation in a foreign land was staring me 
in the face,—could I then refuse the only chance of re- 
lief? I accompanied him to New York ; for several years 
we resided together, and I experienced no diminution of 
his affection; but, at length, my protector found a watery 
grave, the vessel in which he sailed upset in a squall off the 
Bermudas, and all on board perished. As the lieutenant 
died without a will, I, of course, was wholly unprovided 
for, and I consequently determined to return to England, 
where I had relations living, who, I trusted, would not 
withhold assistance from me. But in this hope I was 
miserably disappointed; my relatives spurned me con- 
temptuously from their doors, as a being too loathsome to 
be looked upon. 

‘I then sought for you in Bristol, for I thought it 
would ease my conscience if I could give you a detail of 
our crimes, of my sincere penitence, and of the wretched 
death of your relentless enemy. But you, Mr. Warner, 
were not to be found, and I could only hear that you had 
been in London. I hastened to that city; still no tidings ; 
day after day I sought you, but my labour was wholly 
fruitless. My pecuniary resources at Jength began to 
fail, I endeavoured to obtain needlework, but who would 
trust a stranger without recommendation ? ‘I could not 
dig, and to beg I was ashamed.’ Let me draw a veil over 
the remaining portion of my life ; it is enough to say that 
I have suffered abundantly; yes, I have had a full share 
of the wretchedness that falls to the lot of those miserable 
objects who wander nightly through the streets of this 
immense city, seeking the hard-earned, the precarious 
bread of infamy. But my misery is now nearly brought 
toaclose. I have at intervals written this letter in the 
hope, perhaps, the vain hopes that it may sometime fall 
into your hands. Mr. Warner! my life has been a 
life of guilt, of wretchedness, and of shame, and my 
death, too, will be most miserable. The mercy of Heaven 
I am told is infinite, but will Heaven have mercy on a 
wretch like me? I tremble to think of it.—Farewell, 
Sir; curse not the memory of SOPHIA.” 

“Tam not, my dear Sir, ashamed to say, that I 
watered this letter with my tears, and had the poor 
penitent, its unhappy writer, been in existence, she 
should not have wanted a friend. I mused fora 
short time upon what I had just read, and, to myself 
I thought, ‘Can it be possible? Has this accumula 
tion of misery to. three individuals arisen from a 
childish blow? Butd am not to blame. O, Ford! 
villain, unfeeling, remoseless villain! thine are the 
crimes of all, and be thine the bitter punishment.’ ” 

Here Mr. Warne?guispended his narrative for 
the evening, and the next morning we bent our way 
towards Ramsey, from which town it was my in- 
tention to depart by the $teamer Enterprize, as I 
had received intelligence that my presence was for a 
few days immediately requited in Liverpool. 

(To be concluclanie our next.) 
ay 
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THE WISH. 
— 

«J would I were a noble Knight, 

Lord of a thousand hills; 
Of forests wide, and valleys bright, 

And lakes, and sparkling rills; 
Chief of a princely house, and high, 
First in the ranks of chivalry! 


‘‘T would I were a gartered Earl, 
Lord of a proud domain; 
Where I my banner might unfurl, 
And like a monarch reign; 
With liv’ried porters at my gate, 
And all the circumstance of statel’’ 


Thus sang a young and gallant boy, 
With proudly-conscious look, 

The while his mounting colour, high, 
His wishes, fervent, spoke; 

The generous impulse of a mind 

By nature, more than art, refined. 


“and why a gartered Earl, or Knight, 
I pray thee answer me!” 

“Qh! for the rapturous delight, 
The glorious liberty, 

To be the patron ef the poor, 

And all who, worthy, sought my door! 


“ and would Golconda’s wealth were mine 
That I might genius raise, 

And wreathe around her brows divine, 
Imperishable bays !|— 

Not idle honours, or a name 

Vnaided save of empty fame! 


“and would Peruvia’s stores were mine 
The liberal Arts to bless; 

That I the votaries of their shrine 
Might rescue from distress ! 

The while, more beauteous every year, 

Did bloom the lasting amarinth, fair! 


“Qh! for the god-like power to give, 
And freely to bestow ;— 

Teo bid dear genius revive, 
And dry the tear of woe !— 

No other wish for wealth have I; 

I envy not its pageantry ! 


“ To aid the siek, the mourner cheer, 
The friendless to befriend ; 
To foster merit every where; 
And still assistance lend 
To a)l that need;—the power, if mine, 
Then life were sweet, and wealth divine!" 
biverpeol. 





IRELAND! IRELAND!! IRELAND!!! 
— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

$ea,—The affecting description of the horrors of 
famine, that are hanging over a great portion of the warm- 
hearted population of my unbappy country, directed my 
attention to a ballad which I read some years ago, in- 
volving a deeply interesting tale, descriptive of the 
wretched condition of the Irish peasantry, and its deplor- 
able causes. It struck me at the time that I first perused 
my as being not only highly poetical, but also as being 
strictly and politically true. 

T have, therefore, transcribed it, under the impression 
that its insertion in your columns may not be inopportune 





at this moment, when it is so eminently desirable to im- 
press every feasible means into the laudable service of 
awakening public sympathy, and of directing general at- 
tention, to ‘‘ the woes and wrongs of Erin’s Isle.” 

It is written by a gentleman of our town, who has often 
delighted us by the effusions of his pen; and who, with 
talent sufficient to place him upon an equality with the 
brightest geniuses of the land, for want of that support, 
which it is, not unfrequently, the fate of genius to regret, 
having the glorious precedent of Milton to plead, is 
struggling to support a numerous and helpless family 
upon the scanty remuneration afforded by the pursuit of 
the soulless duties of a schoolmaster. Nor, indeed, can 
it be sufficiently regretted, that those talents which, in 
the person of Mr. James Scott Walker, are sufficient to 
arouse and to allay the wildest passions and prejudices of 
men, should not be employed to better advantage than in 
directing the elementary studies of boys. Entreating your 
indulgence for this digressive tribute of justice to the 
author of the following lines, permit me to subscribe 
myself, Yours, &c. AN IRISHMAN. 

5, Greek-street. 

PATRICK. 
4& BALLAD. 
—— 


I sauntered by his humble cot 

That peeped through many an ample bough ; 
Stern poverty had marked his lot, 

But clouded not his manly brow. 


The neighbouring fields confessed his toil, 

Where waved the corn, where grazed the brute; 
The rich one reaped that fertile soil, 

And left him but the humbler root. 


His long long day of labour done, 
He sank upon the grassy seat ; 

I saw his children round him run, 
His faithful Judith hie to meet. 


One night I missed him :—To the fight 
The trumpet called each patriot warm— 

In distant lands he proved “the might 
That slumbers in a peasant’s arm.” 


Months passed ; and Judith, poor and spurned, 
Wept v’er th’ unfeeling tale of war : 

Years rolled—ere Patrick home returned— 
Returned with many a glorious scar. 


All was not lost; he yet might seek 
His wonted toil. Though want and woe 
Had blanched devoted Judith’s cheek, 
There health might yet her roses throw. 


A spot of land behind his hut 
Supplied his vegetable fare: 
His lowly door was never shut 
’Gainst wandering wretch who sought to share. 


To Erin’s Isle a tie so strong 
Had bound his heart; he’d rather yield 
To grinding want—to heartless wrong— 
Than leave behind that blossomed field. 


Tho’ southern plains afar he'd seen 
In nature’s richest garb that smile, 
Dearer to him the shamrock green— 
The wild woods of his Emerald Isle. 


Days rolled; his loving children grew; 
His land but yielded scanty food ; 

Misfortune’s clouds around him drew; 
Yet like an oak the blast he stood. 


Days rolled; came unpropitious rain, 

Ere yet was hous’d earth’s generous fruit; 
The mountain torrent swept amain 

Half of his crop—the frugal root. 


The well-fed proud one ne’er can feel 
The pangs a mother’s heart that wring, 
When doomed the scanty food to deal, 
To clamorous babes that round her cling. 
Days rolled: I sought the cottage gate; 
Methought the woods grew rife around : 
Where many a floweret bloom’d of late, 
Nettles and grass usurp'd the ground. 
Poor Patrick’s wasted form I watched ; 
I marked poor Judith’s tearful eye: — 
The tithe-man half their stock had snatched 
The parson’s claim to satisfy. 
Months passed: whei e is the rustic seat, 
Beneath the ivy-mantled porch, 


Where is the well-scoun ed table now— 

The polished plates, the housewife’s caret— 
The middleman, with angry brow, 

Was here—and seized them for his share. 


I gazed within—there in a nook, 
Huddled in straw, their children lay ;— 
That sight what parent’s heart might brook, 
Nor vengeance on th’ oppressor pray ? 


Poor Patrick sickened; nerveless now 
That arm so strong in freedom’s fight; 

With fever throbbed his burning brow; 
And dim his eyes, erst sparkling bright. 


Judith hung o’er him; fearless strove 
To cheer the dreary couch of woe, 

With that devotion, woman’s love, 
And woman's faith alone can know. 


It was in vain; he died: her ear 
Caught the farewell he left behind: — 
No sob she uttered,—shed no tear,— 
That blow broke down her tottering mind. 


She heard her children scream for bread, — 
With haggard look sprang from the floor, 

And plucked the marshy cress instead,— 
And dragged the sea-weed from the shore. 


Through thorns she pushed her homeward way ; 
“Eat, loves!” with frantic joy she cried: 
Here, reason came, with flickering ray, 
And all her wretchedness she spied. 


Her infants, one by one, she kissed, 
A flood of tears upon them shed, 

And, praying they might yet be blest, 
Fell, famished—broken-hearted—dead. 


I stood entranced—strange visions came 
Upon my brain, of murder dread 

And rapine wild—’midst the shrill claim 
For vengeance on the spoiler’s head. 


I gazed around :—sweet smiled the fielda, 
And valley green, and mountain swell, 
Were rich with crops that Erin yields,— 
A land where angels blessed might dwell. 


I marvelled, that in spot so fair, 
Stamped with the favoured seal of God, 
The tiller, who well earned his share, 
Should perish under famine’s rod. 


While pondering thus, an aged sire 
Crawled to my feet, with hunger faint, 

List,” he exclaimed, ‘ere I expire,— 
To England, Erin’s sorrows paint. 


« See you that mansion mid’st the trees! 
These fields its lordly master reaps; 

Riots in lands beyond the seas, 
Whilst wrongs on wrongs his agent heaps. 


“ See you, afar, yon loftier pile!—_—_ 
The Bishop of the See, its lord; 

He, too, in France, perchance, the while, 
Is squandering his extorted hoard. 


« And hard is here the poor man’s lot; 
His children’s bread for tithes is given, 

To reverends whom he knoweth not, 
Norasks of them the road to heaven. 


“ Thus ’poverished, driven to coarsest food, 
What marvel then should he complain }— 
Hewho for England shed his blood,— 
His life hangs on a shower ef rain. 


Tell England this, and tell her too 
We ask but rights: and tell her thus, 
We to our king have still been true, 
Tis meet that he be true to us.” 


He heard the orphans round him wail— 

They raised his head—and sighed and wept ; 
He heard them sob their piteous tale, 

They said in death their mother slept. 


“‘ My daughter dead !”—he could no more; 
He sank in death;—and I, the while, 
Was left to plead'and to deplore, 
The woes, the wrongs of Erin’s Isle. 








Paganini.—Our friend, Sir Charles, who by the bye, 
never wears creaking shocs, consequently has no musie 
in his sole, perpetrated the following, on learning the 
moderate charge to witness the performance of this moderna 
Orpheus, at the Opera-house :— 

What are they who pay three guineas 





Where oft at twilight they would meet, 
Aad faz affection's genial torch. 


Teo hear a tune of Paganini’s? 
Eeho—"' Pac o'ninnics/—" Sunday Fimes, 
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PAGANINI. 


—_ 
(From the Foreign Quarterly Review.) 


Judging from the reception which some of our lighter 
atticles have met with, we should be disposed to conclude 
that the majority of our readers have no objection to a 
litle music between the acts, and we have therefore the 
Jess hesitation in selecting the present subject ; but in case 
there may be some of a different opinion, who think that 
they perceive a too frequent recurrence to these topics in 
our pages, we should like to premise a few words in ex- 

lanation. 

In the first place, it will be recollected that ours is a 
Foreign Review, and that in Germany, [taly, France, and 
throughout the Continent, music is a subject of ‘surpassing 
interest,—-that it is better understood and cultivated to a 
greater extent than in this country, and that the number 
of works which are constantly emanating from the press 
in regard to itis very considerable. As faithful chroniclers, 
therefore, of the literature of the age, we cannot, with any 
degree of propriety, pass over in silence a department of 
the fine arts so popular, upon which so much is said and 
written from one end of Europe to the other, and which 
is so frequently consecrated by genius of the first order. 
Music as a science, including composition, necessarily falls 
under the consideration of a Journal devoted to scientific 
and literary objects. To excel in it, besides a species of 
natural talent rarely to be met with in perfection, demands 
intellectual endowments of a high character, and we have 
already felt much satisfaction in bringing to light some of 
the relics of Mozart and Weber. The mere practice of 
the art, we admit, requires less mental culture, and is for 
the most part pursued by persons whose habits are less 
refined, whose intellectual stamp is of an inferior grade, 
and who, generally speaking, move in a lower sphere. 
We say in the general case; for, as occurs with respect to 
the drama, there are sometimes to be seen a few splendid 
exceptions, which, when they exist, are always so much 
more to the honour of the individuals who stand so pre- 
eminent above their fellows. Indeed it may be observed, 
that the composer and the musical performer bear about 
the same relation to each other as the dramatist and the 
actor, and in the same way as we might feel inclined to 
trace the life and character of a Garrick, a Kemble, or a 
Talma, we are now induced to furnish a few, and but a 
few, particulars in the history of the illustrious Paganini. 
And as we apprehend that there are none, even of our un- 
musical friends, who have not heard of this renowned per- 
sonage and his feats as an artist, one of the wonders of his 
age and of the world, and as a man possessing a character 
abounding in curious and characteristic traits, the source 
of a great deal of table-talk, and a great variety of absurd 
and groundless rumour and speculation, we shall consider 
no farther apology necessary for introducing to their notice 
this very extraordinary person. 

Nicolo Paganini was born at Genoa in February, 1784; 
ware not informed as to his father’s profession, if indeed 
he had any ; all that we are told is, that his chief pursuit 
was to improve his circumstances, which were not the best 
in the world, by speculating in the lottery, so that when 
his little son, Nicolo, began at an unusually early age to 
give strong indications of musical talent, it seemed to him 
as if the wheel of fortune had at last been propitious, and 
he accordingly lost no time in setting to work to make the 
most of his prize. Having some skill on the violin him- 
self, he resolved to teach him that instrument, and as sgon 
as he could hold it, put one into his hands, and made hin 

sit beside him from morning to night and practise it. 
The incessant drudgery which he compelled him to un- 
dergo, "wad the occastonal starvation to which he subjected 
him, seriously impaired his health, and, as Paganini him- 
lf asserts, laid the foundation of that valetudinarian 
state which has ever since been his portion, and which his 
pale sickly countenance and his sunk and exhausted frame 
so strongly attest. As his enthusiasm was such as to re- 
quire no artificial stimulus, this severe system could only 
have been a piece of cool and wanton barbarity. He al- 


ready began to show much promise of excellence, when a | 


circumstance occurred which not only served to confirm 
these early prognostications, but to rouse him to exert all 
his energies. This was noother than a dream of his 
mother Theresa. An angel appeared to her, she besought 
him to make her Nicolo a great violin player, he gave her 
2token of consent, and the effect which this dream had 
upon all concerned we sober-minded people can have no 
idea of. Young Paganini redoubled his perseverance. 
In his eighth year, under the superintendence of his father, 
he had written a sonata, which, however, along with many 


other juvenile productions, he lately destroyed, and as he 
played about three times a week in the churches and at 
private musical parties upon a fiddle nearly as large as 
himself, he soon began to make himself known among 
his townsmen. At this time he received much benefit 
from one Francesco Gnecco, who died in 1811, and 
whom he always speaks highly of. 

In his ninth year, being applied to by a travelling singer 
to join him in a concert, he made his first public appear- 
ance in the great theatre at Genoa, and played the French 
air ** La Carmagnole,” with his own variations, with great 
applause. 

His father now resolved to place him under the tuition 
of the well-known composer, Rolla, and for that purpose 
took him along with him to Parma. The particulars of 
their interview afford a striking proof of the proficiency 
which he had by this time acquired. As Rolla happened 
to be ill and lying in bed, the party were ‘shown into the 
anti-chamber, when, observing upon the table one of the 
composer’s newest concertos, the father beckoned to his 
son to take up his violin and play it, which he did at sight, 
in such a way that the sick man immediately started up, 
demanded who it was, and could scarcely be prevailed 
upon to believe that the sounds had proceeded from a lit- 
tle boy and his intended pupil, but as soon as he had satis- 
fied himself that that was really the case, he declined to 
receive him—*‘* For God’s sake (said he) go to Paer, your 
time would be lost with me, I can do nothing for you.” 

To Paer accordingly they went, who received him kindly 
and referred him to his own teacher, the old and experi- 
enced ** Maestro di Capella’’ Giretti, from Naples, who 
gave him instructions for six months, three times a week 
in counterpoint. During this period he wrote twenty-four 
Fugues for four hands, with pen, ink, and paper alone, 
and without an instrument, which his master did not allow 
him, and, assisted by his own inclination, made rapid pro- 
gress. The great Paer also took much interest in him, 
giving him compositions to work out, which he himself 
revised, an interest for which Paganini ever afterwards 
showed himself deeply grateful. 

The time was now come when Nicolo was destined, 
like other youthful prodigies, to be hawked about the 
country, to fill the pockets of his mercenary father, who 
managed to speculate upon him with considerable success 
in Milan, Bologna, Florence, Pisa, Leghorn, and most of 
the upper and central towns of Italy, where his concerts 
were always well attended. Young Paganini liked these 
excursions well enough, but being now about fifteen years 
of age, he began to be of opinion that they would be still 
more agreeable if he could only contrive to get rid of the 
old gentleman, whose spare diet and severe discipline had 
now become more irksome to him than ever. To accom- 
plish this desirable object an opportunity soon offered. It 
was the custom of Lucco, at the feast of Saint Martin, to 
hold a great musical festival, to which strangers were in- 
vited from all quarters, and numerous ttavellers resorted 
of their own accord, and as the occasion drew near, Nicolo 
begged hard to be allowed to go there in company with 
his elder brother, and after much entreaty succeeded in 
obtaining permission. He made his appearance as a solo 
player, and succeeded so well, that he resolved now to 
commence vagabondizing on his own account, a sort of life 
to which he soon became so partial, that, notwithstanding 
many handsome offers which he occasionally received to 
establish himself in several places as a concerto player or 
director of the orchestra, he never could be persuaded to set- 
tle any where. Ata later period, however, he lived for 
some time at the court of Lucca, but soon found it more 
pleasant and profitable to resume his itinerant habits. 
He visited all parts of Italy, but usually made Genoa his 
head-quarters, where, however, he preferred to play the 
part of the dilletante to that of the virtuoso, and performed 
In private circles without giving public concerts. 

It was not long before he had amassed about 20,000 
francs, part of which he proposed to devote to the main- 
tenance of his parents. His father, however, was not to 
be put off with a few thousands, but insisted upon the 
whole. Paganini then offered him the interest of the 
capital, but Signor Antonio very cooly threatened him 
with instant death unless he agreed to consign the whole 
of the principal in his behalf; and in order to avert serious 
re eae and to procure peace, he gave up the greater 

art of it. 
. Those who know any thing of the gay, romantic sort of 
life which artists in Italy, particularly those connected 
with the all-engrossing object of music, usually lead, the 
diversified society in which they mingle, and the incident 
and adventure which they meet with, will not wonder that 
Paganini should have felt inclined to pass his days there, 
among his own countrymen, who felt and appreciated his 
talent, received him upon all occasions with the most en- 








thusiastic applause, showered down upon him all the gold 
they could afford, besides flowers, garlands, and sonnets, 
**Of such sweet breath composed, 
As made the things more rich.” 

He loved the manners and customs of his country, its 
beautiful scenery, its climate, but their kindred souls were 
still more congenial to his heart. He was their idol 3 
wherever he wert his fame had preceded his approach, and 
the multitudes poured in to hear him in streams as if he 
had been a worker of miracles. Having music at their 
command at all hours of the day, there is no country 
where concerts are worse attended than in Italy, and yet 
those which he gave never failed. People seemed never to 
be satiated with the delight of hearing him, and at Milan 
he gave, with the most brilliant success, no fewer than 
nineteen concerts rapidly succeeding each other. The only 
place in the whole of his-peregrinations where he was un- 
successful was at Palermo in Sicily. At Rome, Naples, 
and Florence he was eminently triumphant, and at the 
former of these places his Holiness the Pope was pleased 
to confer upon him the order of the Speron d’ Oro. 

Much to his credit, Paganini bore his honours with 
singular modesty. They never inflated him with exag- 
gerated notions of his own powers, and, above all, they 
never dazzled his visions so as to blind him to the merit 
of his professional brethren. To Spohr, the German 
violinist, so celebrated for the excellence of his Cantabile, 
and whom he met at Naples, he gave full credit for being 
the greatest and most perfect singer upon his instrument. 
Conscious of his own immeasurable superiority in the 
aggregate of the qualities for which all the greatest masters 
have been distinguished, he could well afford to admit the 
claim of a brother artist in one branch of the art. But 
when any of them appeared in the shape of rivals, noman 
ever felt more intense pleasure in beating down all oppo- 
sition. Whatever it was that his antagonist plumed himself 
on, tothat Paganini directed hisefforts, and never rested until 
he had come off victorious. Indeed if Spohr, instead of 
acting as he did, had perilled his boasted Cantabile in ac- 
tion, we very much doubt. whether he would not have seen 
cause to have repented of his temerity. He would in all 
mee see have shared the same fate with Lafont, the 

arisian violinist, who having, when at Milan, courted a 
public assault with the Genoese, (to borrow a fencing 
phrase,) received so many palpable hits that he was glad 
to retrace his steps homewards, and leave the latter in un- 
divided possession of his own territories. The challenge 
here proceeded from Lafont, at whose earnest request Pa- 
ganini agreed to join him in aconcert. At the rehearsal 
the wary Italian manceuvred in such a way that his ad- 
versary must have been quite unprepared for the discom- 
fiture which awaited him, and very probably might have 
been misled to anticipate an opposite result. The hour of 
the concert arrived, and the public were breathless with 
anxiety to witness the contest of the rival masters. 
font played first. His fine tone and his graceful and ele- 
gant performance, as might be supposed, , te down much 
applause. Next came Paganini; but now it was not 
merely the purity of the intonation, the beauty of the 
style, the neatness and distinctness of the execution ;—a 
more powerful enchanter waved the magic wand, and it 
seemed to those present as if the soul of melody itself 
stood before them, confessed in all her charms, her grace 
and tenderness, her grandeur and sublimity. Besides the 
superiority of his adaigo playing, Paganini was determined 
in feats of execution completely to outstrip his antagonist. 
The same passages, accordingly, which the latter had per- 
formed in single stops, he executed in double ; rapid suc- 
cessions which the one had achieved in double ordinary 
sounds, the other produced in the most perfect manner in 
double harmonic sounds: where the one had accompanied 
his melodies with chords, the other superadded to the 
chords the most rapid and distinct pizzicatos with the left 
hand: where Lafont had astonished his audience with his 
octaves and tenths, Paganini amazed them still more by 
stretching with the same ease and certainty fourteenths 
and sixteenths. Having now routed the foe at all points, 
he had amply made good his title to be proclaimed the 
victor. 


* The substantial accuracy of theabove statement can be 
attested by many who were present upon the occasion. A 
Frenchman, however, will never admit that he is beaten, 
and in the same spirit that many of /a grande nation still 
claim the honour of having triumphed at Waterloo, M. La- 
font, in an egotistical letter addressed to one of the French 
journals, while he pretends to be doing ample justice to Pa- 
ganini, broadly asserts his own supremacy, and that of the 
French school generally, and like Marshal Boufflers of old, 
who, when his army was cut to pieces, protested that he 
had not lost an inch of ground, most positively denies that 
he left Italy in consequence of the alleged defeat. But what- 
ever may have taken place at Milan, recent events seem to 
have superseded the necessity of farther inquiry. Paris it- 
self has at last surrendered to the victorious Paganini, and 
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It was early in 1828 when Paganini arrived at Vienna, | 


The truth of this appeal (which it is obvious no delin- 


where he gave a yreat many concerts with a success equal quent would have dared to make) was never called in ques- 
if not superior to any which had hitherto attended his ex- | tion 3 no one ever ventured to take up the gauntlet which 


ertions. His performance excited the adm»ration and 
astonishment of all the most distinguished professors and 
connoisseurs of this criticalcity. With any of the former 
all idea of competition was hopeless; and their greatest 

violinist, Mayseder, as soon as he had heard him, with an | 
ingenuousness which did him honour, as we ourselves 
have reason to know, wrote to a friend in London, that he 
might now lock up his violin whenever he liked. 

In estimating the labour which it must have cost a per- 
former like Paganini to have arrived at such transcendent 
excellence, people are often apt to err in their calculations as 
to the actual extent of time and practice which has been 
devoted to its acquisition. That the pertect knowledge of 
the mechanique of the instrament which its performance 
exhibits, and his almost incredible skill and dexterity in 
its management, must necessarily have been the result of 
severe discipline, is beyond all question; but more, mach 
more, in every case of this sind, is to be ascribed to the 
system upon which that discipline has proceeded, and to 
the genius and enthusiasm of the artist. The miraculous 
powers of Paganini in the opinion of his auditors were not 
to be accounted for inthe ordinary way. To them, tt was 
plain that they must have sprung from a life of a much 
more settled and secluded cast than that of an itinerant 
Italian musical professor. It was equally clear, from his 
wild, haggard, and mysterious looks, that he was no ordi- 
nary personage, and had seen no common vicissitudes. 
The vaults of a dungeon accordingly were the local habi- 
tation which public rumour, in its love of the marvellous, 
seemed unanimously to assign to him, as the only place 
where ‘the mighty magic’ of his bow could possibly 
have been acquired. Then, as to the delinquency which 
led to his incarceration, there were various accounts. Some 
imputed it to his having beé@n a captain of banditt; others, 
only acarbonaro; some to his having killed aman in a 
duel: but the more current and generally received story 
was, that he had stabbed or poisoned his wife, or, as some 
said, his mistress; although, as fame had ascribed to him 
no fewer than four mistresses, it was never very clearly 
made out which of his seraglio it was who had fallen the 
victiin of his vengeance. The story not improbably might 
have arisen from his having been confounded with a con- 
temporary violin-player of the name of Duranowsk:, a 
Pole, to whom in person he bore some resemblance, und 
who, for some offence or other having been imprisoned at 
Milan, duriag the leisure which his captivity afforded, 
had contrived greatly to improve himeelf in his art; and 
when once it was embodied into shape, the fiction naturally 
enough might have obtained the more credence, from the 
fact that two of hie most distinguished predecessors, Tar- 
tint and Lolly, had attained to the great mastery which 
they pessessed over their instrament during a period of 
solitude—the one within the walls of a cloister—the other 
in the privacy and retirement of a remote country village. 
At all events, the rumours were universally circulated and 
believed, and the innocent and much-injared Paganini 
had for many years unconsciously stood forth in the eyes 
of the world as a violator of the laws, and even a convicted 
murderer—-notimprobably, to a certain extent, reaping the 
golden fruits of that ** bad eminence 3” for public per- 
formers, as we too often sce, who have once lost their 
** good name,” so far from finding themselves, in the 
words of Iago, ** poor indeed,” generally discover that 
they have only become objects of greater interest and at- 
traction. How long he bad lived in the enjoyment of this 
supposed infamy, and all the benefits accruing from it, 
we really cannot pretend to say; but he seems never to 
bave been made fully aware of the foradable position in 
which he stood until he had reached Vienna, when the 
Theatrical Gazette, in reviewing his first concert, drop- 
ved some pretty broad hints as to the rumoured mis- 
deeds of his darlier fife. Whereupon he resolved at once 
publicly to proclaim his innocence, and to put down the 
calumny ; tor which purpose, on the 10th of April, 1828, 
chere was inserted in the leading Vienna journals, a ma- 
nifesto, in Italian as well as German, subscribed by him, 
leclaring that all these widely circulated rumours were 
talse; that at no time, and under no government what- 
ever, had he ever offended against the laws, or been put 
under coercion ; and that he had always demeaned him- 
self as became u peaceable and inoffensive meinber of so- 
ciety; for the truth of which he reterred to the magistra- 

es of the different states under whose protection he had 
cit! then lived in the public excercise of his profession. 





as Mr. Clanehattini, in his letcer in the Harmonicon in answer | sa ca, 
to M. Lafont, predicted, his appearance has produced an 
etfeet upon the erfistes of that capital as electrical as if 
Hercules himself had deeended in the niidst of the gladi- 





tore vl ancient Rome 


Paganini had thrown down, and his character as a man 
thencefurward stood free from suspicion.” 

That such fictions should have got wind, is not at all 
to be wondered at; for, besides the circumstances which 
we have above noticed, tee romantic gaicty of his dis- 
position, and his love of*gallantry in his younger days, 
were constantly prompting him to seek adventures and 
amusement by assuming d fferent disguises and characters. 
Indeed the pleasure which he felt1n making his audience 
stare and gape with astonishment was not always confined 
to the concert-reom it would seem that he would some- 
times draw a long bow of another description, and enliven 
the conversation by retailing humorous anecdotes of his 
own invention, Hs masquerading propensities frequently 
found vent in travelling, and among strangers where he 
was not known 3; and we are told that, upon one occasion, 
finding himself seated vis-a-vis in a diligence with a very 
rich but not very bright fellow-passenger, he contrived to 
dispel the tedium of the journey by passing himself off 
for a certain well-known brigand, whose name at that time 
spread consternation and alarm throughout all Romagna— 
an announcement which, as it was any thing but belied 
by his personal appearance, produced an effect upon his 
companion of which, perhaps, we may form some idea by 
fizuring to ourselves a condemned criminal on his way to 
execution. 

His whimsicalities, his love of fun, and many other 
points of his character, are sometimes curiously exem- 
plified in his fantasias. He imitates in perfection the 
whistling and chirrupping of birds, the tinkling and tol- 
ling of bells, and almost every variety of tone which ad- 
mits of being produced; and in his performance of Le 
Streghe (The Witches,)a favourite interlude of his, where 
the tremulous voices of the old women are given with a 
truly singular and laughable effect, his vis comica finds 
peculiar scope. 

His command of the back-string of the instrument has 
always been an especial theme of wonder and admiration, 
and, in the opinion of some, could only be accounted tor 
by resorting to the theory of the dungeon, and the sup- 
position that his other strings being worn out, and not 
having it in his power to supply their places, he had been 
forced from necessity to take refuge in the string in ques- 
tion ; a notion very like that of a person who would assert, 
that for an opera dancer to learn to stand on one leg the 
true way would be—to have only one leg to stand upon. 
We shall give Paganini’s explanation of this mystery in 
his own words. 

** At Lucca, I had always to direct the opera when the 
reigning tamily visited the theatre; I played three times 
a week ut the court, and every fortnight superintended the 
atrangement of a grand concert for the court parties, 
which, however, the reigning princess, Elisa Bacciochi 
Princess of Lucca and Piombino, Napoleon's tavourite 
sister, was not always present at, or did not hear to the 
close, as the harmonic tones of my violin were apt to grate 
ber nerves, but there never failed to be present another 
much esteemed lady who, while I had long admired her, 
bore (at least so I imagined) a reciprocal feeling towards 
me. Our passion gradually increased, and as it was ne- 
cessary to keep it concealed, the footing on which we stood 
with each other became in consequence the more interest- 
ing. One day I promised to surprise her with a musical 


jeu d’ esprit, which should have a reference to our mutual 


attachment. I accordingly announced for performance a 
comic novelty, to which I ave the name of * Love Scene.’ 
All were curiously impatient to know what this should 
turn out to be, when at last I appeared with my violin, 
from which I had taken off the two middle strings, leav- 
ing only the E and the G string. By the first of these I 


* We mean by this that he has stvod free from suspicion 
in the eyes of all who knew any thing about the matter, or 
gave themselves the trouble to inquire into it; with the 
rest of the world the maxim is reversed, and calumny not 
truth is most apt to prevail. When people hexr a good 
story, if they do not know the individual to whom it re- 
lates, itis of no consequence to then whether it is true or 
false. Weare sure, however, that no respectable publisher 
would ever knowingly give his sanction to such false and 
injurious statements es those we have alluded to in regard 
to Paganini, and we think that the editor of the Nouvelle 
Biographie des Contemporains owes the Chevalier some apology 
for having revived those absurd aspersions in the following 
circumstantial manner :—"' On assure qu’emporté par une pas- 
sion violente et un caractere sombre, it assassina, dans sa jeunesse, 
sa femme ou sa mailresse; quoi qu'il en soit, emprisonnéd a Genes, il 
y resta pendant septans. Ce futlaque pour adoucir les enuis de 
vild, il s'exerca d joucr du violon, et qu'il parvint d une 
dégré # etonnant de perfection, que le Roi de Sardaigne, d'aprés 
Vavoir entendu, le rendit d la liberté.” Details like these, when 
untrue, are unworthy of any work of higher character 
than the infernal 


Magasine or the Horrific Register. 











proposed to represent the lady, by the other the gentleman 

and I proceeded to play a sort of a dialogue, in which [ 
attempted to delineate the capricious quarrels and recon, 
ciliations of lovers; atone time scolding each Other, at 
another sighing and making tender advances, renewing 
their protessions of love and esteem, and finally windin 

up the scene in the utinost good humour and delight. 
Having at last brought them into a state of the most per. 
fect harmony, the unued pair led off a pas de deux, con. 
cluding with a brilliant finale. This musical scene went 
off with much eclat. Tue lady, who understood the whole 
pertectly, rewarded me with her gracious looks, the Prin. 
cees was all kindness, overwhelmed me with applause, and 
alter complimenting me upon what I had been able to 
effect upon the two strings, expressed a wish to hear what 
I could execute upon one string. {immediately assented, 
the idea caught my fancy; and as the Emperor's birth. 
day took place afew weeks afterwards, I composed m 

Sonata *‘ Napoleon’ for the G string, and pertormed jt 
upon that day betore the court with so much approbation 
that a cantata of Cimarosa, following immediately after jt 
upon the same evening, was completely extinguished, and 
produced no effect whatever. This is the first and érue 
cause of my partiality for the G string, and as they were 
always desiring to hear more of it, one day tauyht another, 
until at lust my proficiency in this department was com. 
pletely established.” 

We know no one who has been more cruelly misrepre. 
sented than the subject of this notice. In reality a person 
of the gentlest and most inoffensive habits, he is any thing 
rather than the desperate ruffian he has been described, 
In his de r he is Jest and unassuiping, in his 
disposition liberal and generous tv a fault. Like most 
artists, ardent and enthusiastic in his temperament, and 
in his actions very much a creature of impulse, he is full 
of all that unaffected simplicity which we almost invariably 
find associated with true genius. He has an only son, b 
a Signora Antonia Bianchi, a singer from Palermo, wit 
whom he lived fur several years until the summer of 1828, 
when he was under the necessity of separating from her 
in consequence of the extreme violence of her temper, 
and in this little boy all his affections are concentrated, 
He is a very precocious child, and already indicates strong 
signs of musical talent. Being of a very delicate frame 
of health, Paganini never can bear to trust him out of his 
sight. * It I were to lose him,” says he, **I would be 
lost myself; it is quite impossible that I can ever separate 
myself from bim ; when [ awake in the night, he is my 
tirst thought.” Accordingly, ever since he patted from 
his mother, he has himselt enacted the part of the child’s 
nurse; and that our readers tnay form some idea of the 
manner in which he acquits himself in this new capacity, 
and of the character of the young Paganini, we shall here 
insert a description with which we are furnished by a 
friend of his who happened to calt upon him at his lodge 
ings at Prague, in 1828, in order so take him out (0 
dinner. We may mention that the youth goes by the 
classical cognomen of Achilles, Lyrus, Alexauder. 

Every thing was lying in its usual disorder; hereone 
violin, there another, one snuff box.on the bed, another 
under one of the boy’s playthings. Music, money, caps, 
letters, watches, and boots were scattered about in the ut. 
most confusion. ‘The chairs, tables, and even the bed.had 
all been removed from their proper places. In the midst 
of the chaos sat Paganini, bis black silk nightcap — 
his still blacker hair, a yellow handkerchief carelessly ti 
round his neck, and a chocolate coloured jacket hanging 
loose upon his shoulders. On his knees he held Achillino, 
his little son of four years of age, at that time in very bad 
humour, because he had to allow bis hands to be washed. 

‘* His affectionate forbearance is truly extraordinary. 
Let the boy be ever so troublesome, he never gets angry, 
but merely turns.round and observes to those present, * the 
poor child is wearied, { do not know what I shall do, | 
am already quite worn out with playing with him. [haw 
been fighting with him all the morning, I have carried 
him about, made him chocolate, I do not know what mor 
todo. It was enough to make one die of laughing, tos 
Paganini in his slippers fighting with his litle son, wh 
reached to about his knee; sometimes the little Achilliw 
would get into a rage, draw his sabre upon his father, wit 
would retreat into the corner of the room and call ot 
* Enough, enough! I am wounded already,’ but the @ 
low would never leave off until he had his gigantic & 
versary tottering and prostrate on the bed. 

** Paganini had now finished the dressing of his Acti 
lino, but was himself still in sad dishabille. And ow 
arose the great difficulty, how to accomplish his o@ 
toilette; where to find his neckcloth, his boots, his co 
All were hid, and by whom? By Achillino. The urcié 
laughed when he saw his father pacing with long stile 
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po 
through the apartment, his searching looks glancing in all © 


And upon his asking hi 
the little wag pretended astonishment, a1 
his tongue, shrugged up his shoulders, shook bis head, 
and signified by bis gesture that he knew nothing about 
them. After a long search the boots were found, they 


directions. 
his things, 


were hid under the trunk ; the handkerchief lay in one of 


the boots; the coat in the box ; and the waistcoat in the 
drawer of the table. Every time that Paganini had 
found one of his things, he drew it out in triumph, took a 

reat pinch of snuff. and went with new zeal to search tor 
the remaining articles, always followed by the little fellow, 
who enjoyed it vastly when he saw his papa searching io 
places where he knew nothing was hid. At last we went 
out, and Paganini shut the door of the apartment, leaving 
behind him, lying about on the tables and in the cup. 
boards, rings, watches, gold, and, what I most wondered 
at, his most precious violins. Any idea of the insecurity 
of his property never entered his head ; and fortunately 
for him, in the lodgings which he occupied the people 
were honest.” 

We must not omit the remainder of the scene, 

«The day being cold, Paganini had put ona monstrous 
cloak. And ashe was afraid that Achillino might catch 
eold, he took him up in his armsand earefully lapped him 
ever and over with it. The little one, who wanted to 
breathe more freely, soon poked his head out,—it was like 
a fine spring day in the arms of winter.” 

In the discharge of his filial duties, Paganini has always 
shown himself to be quite as exemplary as in that of his 

rental. The wealth which he has amassed has been partly 
applied to provide for the comforts of his aged mother, 
and not unfrequently dispensed in acts of bounty towards 
his more necessitous relations and friends. Having now 
traversed Germany, Paris and London will complete his 
professional tour, after which he intends to revisit his na 
tive city and to see his mother once more. In this antici- 

ation, during his stay at Vienna in 1828, she wrote to 
Kim as follows :— 

. “] assure vou that I pray to God every day to keep me 

in goed health, as well as yourself, that our wishes may 
be accomplished. ‘Fhe dream has been realized ; what 
Heaven predicted has come to pass. Your name flies from 
mouth to mouth, and art, through God's grace, has pro- 
eured for you a comfortable livelihood. Beloved and es- 
teemed by your countrymen, and in the arms of your 
friends, enjoy at last that quiet which your health re- 
quires. Your portrait, which you sent me in the letter, 
gave me great pleasure, and I have already read all the 
particulars in the newspapers. You can easily believe that 
such news afford: extraordinary pleasure to a mother. 
Take care and do your utmost that your name may be im- 
mortal; guard against the effects of the bad climate of 
those great cities, and remember that you have a mother 
who loves you from her heart.” 

Upon his return to Italy, however, it is not his intention to 
settle in Genoa, where, as Mr. Ludolph Vineta emphatically 
observes, ** both he and Columbus were born.” He pro- 
poses to spend the remainder of his days in Tuscany, the 
spot to which Catalani and other great artists have retired 
—the Val d’Arno—the climate of .which he prefers to all 


ers. 

‘“‘There,” says he, ‘* prevails the eternal spring of 
Eden,” (rather a flattering description of a Florentine 
winter.) 

“There, under that sweet azure sky, and among that 
highly cultivated and polite people, will I await my last 
hour, and cheerfully will I die, having first inhaled the 
air of Dante and of Petrarch.” 

. Unwilling to impair the force of these exalted and clas- 
tical sentiments by any comments of ours, we now respect- 
fully take leave of the Chevalier Paganini, and.in doing 
80 We again recur to the emphatic words of Mr. Vineta. 

“ Adieu, Paganini ; confide in Apollo; he will give ear 
nnto the prayer, and the last sigh of thy breast will die 
away as calmly and as easily in the Italian sky as the soft- 
¢st flageolet-tone of thy heaven-inspired immortal Cremo- 
ta. Adieu, Paganini! !” 





THE PHILANTHROPIST. 
—=———— = Soa 








CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 
—=—=—— 
(From the Elgin Courier.) 





_ If we were asked what is the greatest stigma which at- 
taches to the national character, we would unbesitatingly 
atswer, the sanguinary nature of our criminal code. 

We need no elaborate argument to estabjish this, The 


r studies our institutinns, and it is one which does, and 


m where he had put certainly with reason, con'rast oddly, in bis opinion, with 
and held | the mild, liberal, and enlightened spirit which pervades all 


) the other branches of our national polity. What would 
be the impression of the foreigner who founded his ideas 
of our institutions and national character from our statute 
book alone? The conclusion at which he would arrive 
would be that the Government was the purest despotism 
in the world, and ourselves a race of barbarians! 

The time is at length arrived for redeeming the national 
character from this foulest of all blots; and we have to 
pre‘s most earnestly on our countrymen throughout the 
empire to make one erand and simultaneous effort tor the 
abolition of capital punishments in all cases of offences 
against property. A signal triumph to the cause of justice 
and humanity is certain to crown the effort, if made ; and 
glorious and enviable indeed wil be the laurels of those 
who shall most effectually aid in bringing the consumma- 
tion about. 

** Now's the time, and now's the hour.’’ This truth 
cannot be held too pro:ninently forth; for if not remem- 
bered and embodied in practice, our statute book may re 
main for years substantially as it is. 

We may be asked.—-What is to be done? Why, no- 
thing that is difficult, or what any one may hesitate to do ; 
nay, more, what (were we duly alive either to the claims of 
humanity, or the duties of our holy religion) all of us would 
be literally striving to be the first to perform, namely,—to 
insist on a pledge from those parliamentary candidates who 
solicit our suffrages that they shall vote for, and in every 
constitutional means endeavour to promote the abolition of 
the extreme penalty in all cases of crime, murder excepted. 
At present, the disgrace and the enormous guilt—we use 
strong language (not more strong than just, however) be- 
cause we feel strongly on the subject—at present the dis- 
grace and guilt of our criminal jurisprudence attach ex- 
clusively to the Legislature. It will not be so in future. 
The remedy is now in the hands of the nation; and if 
they, by their apathy by a compromise of principle, a 
false delicacy, or otherwise, omit to apply that remedy, 
they commit a public sin of the first magnitude, and incur 
a responsibility inexpressibly great, and truly fearful to 
contemplate. 

It is not enough that we aid in securing the return of 
what are called liberal members. We are not to lay the 
flattering unction to our souls that when we have done this 
our duty is performed, and the great object we have in 
view virtually accomplished. There are—we blush to say 
it—many, very many, Liberals, Reformers, Whigs, or 
whatever other term you choose to apply to them, whose 
conduct is altogether indetensible in regard to this matter. 
Several ‘of these voted last year with Sir Robert Peel, for 
the perpetuation of all that is sanguinary and horrible in 
our criminal code, and others did not vote against him; 
they absented themselves from their seats, played truant 
on the evening on which the discussion took: place. The 
guilt of the latter is, in our apprehension, about as great 
and glaring:as that of the former. On this all-momentous 
question we cannot tolerate indifference or neutrality. He 
who is'not for usis, to all intents and purposes, against us. 
We must have men who will .make conscience of the 
matter, men who will act from principle; and the best, 
and indeed the only, way to secure this is, to demand of 
candidates a pledge, so distinet and explicit, asto preclude 
all possibility of after equivocation, that they will do every 
thing in their power for the abolition of capital punish- 
ments for offences against property. 

And the time, above all others, to obtain such pledge is, 
when the would-be member comes to solicit your vote. 
There is all the difference in the world between a man, 
generally speaking, before and after he is chosen legisla- 
tor. There is an edifying readiness, in the. first case, to 
comply with any reasonable request you may make of him ; 
there isa corresponding ingenuity, evinced in the second, in 
tinding excuses for a non-compliance with your wishes. 
We would most strenuously press on the electors of the 
United Kingdom the vast importance of returning, in 
every practicable case, the tried friends of humanity in 
relation to this great question. Many of these have served 
in former Parliaments; and the majority of them, we con- 
fidently affirm, have proved themselves, in all other re- 
spects, deserving the trust reposed in them. Let us hope 
that, when the list of returned bers is published, we 
shall miss none of their names. There are others who 
have been for years unremittingly engaged in this labour 
of love and humanity, who have never before exercised 
the legislative functions. Numbers of these are in all 
other, as well as in this respect, qualified for a seat in St. 
Stephen's: Jet them not be forgotten. 








act is unhappily too obvious. It is the first thing which 
Sitracts the attention of a foreigner who visits our country, 





Once more let us urge, beseech, entreat, those in whose 


| crisis mm regard to this most momentous national question. 
If improved as it ought, our triumph 1s certain; if neg- 
lected, we deepcn our disgrace, and add incalculably to 
our guilt. Electors ! remember you have individually, in 
this case, a selemp, an important, and imperative duty to 
pertorm. None of you can transfer the guilt of neglect- 
ing to discharge it trom your own shoulders to those of 
your neighbours. It will constitute the justification of no 
one, that a majority, or even the whole, of his fellow 
electors are as indiffirent on the subject as himself. Let 
the resolution of each be—whatever othersdo J will do my 
duty ; J will clear my conscience in the matter. Let every 
individual, in short, act as if all depended on his isolated 
exertions. 

We never knew a case in which there was less excuse, 
real or pretended, for pursuing a neutral or inactive course. 
Pecuniary considerations, or the question of compensation, 
are urged in many cases conscientiously, as the cause of 
inactivity in regard to the subject of slave manumission. 
The fear of offending friends of a different opinion may 
Operate to prevent the avowal, or the embodying in practice, 
of one’s sentiments on the all-engrossing question of reform 3 
and so on of almost every other national subject. But 
here all excuse, nay the very shadow of excuse, is cut from 
under one’s foot. The question is wholly unclogged by 
pecuniary, political, or what some would term prudential 
considerations. We will not insult the reason, or outrage 
the moral feeling, of our countrymen by supposing that 
they have scruples as to the justice or humanity of infusing 
more mildness and mercy into our system of criminal juris. 
prudence. 

A word, in conclusion, to our contemporaries. We are 

not sure whether our astonishment or regret be greatest, 
at the striking apathy the Newspaper Press has evinced in 
relation to this momentous question. If we except our 
excellent and very tulented contemporary, the Morning 
Herald, where shall we find a London journal that has 
devoted an article to the discussion of the subject? They 
expend, and very properly, abundance of first-rate indig- 
nation at the existence of other abuses; and they are not 
sparing—very right and fitting again—in their denuncias 
tions of those who abet the perpetuation of these abuses. 
Why not even a casual word in the way of reprobation of the 
monstrosities and jniquities which constutute the very 
elements of our Criminal Code? Why nota few sentences 
in the shape of argument, reproof, remonstrance, disappro- 
bation, with those to whose labours we are to ascribe the per- 
petuation of all thatis sanguinary inthatcode? These are 
questions which it is for themselves, not for us, to answer. 
Weare the more induced to put them, because we often see 
them displaying much ability and zeal in their efforts to 
do away with political evils which, compared with the one 
of which we complain, are trifles light as air, And the 
provincial press, too !—we speak the language of sorrow, 
not of anger, when we say that opr contemporaries in the 
country have also, in this regard, been strangely defective 
in the discharge of what seems to us the bounden duty of 
public journalists. With a few exceptions we have no re- 
collection of seeing a word on the subject in our provincial 
papers. 
But we trust our cotemporaries, whether in London or 
the provinces, will not, in future, be chargeable with thig 
serious sin of omission. ‘The best way to make amends 
for past neglect would he now to double their zeal ang 
diligence in the pertormance of their duty. The press ig 
at all times an engine of mighty energy: its power at the 
proven moment is unwonted ; nay, it is perfectly bound- 
ess. Let it be guided and governed by knowledge and 
principle, and the good it ‘will accomplish will be beyond 
all computation. Let it, or everr a considerable part of it, 
take up this question, and then the legislature itself, were 
it so disposed, could not for many months resist its being 
triumphantly carried. What our representatives would 
in such case refuse to argument, justice, humanity, and 
sound policy, they would be compelled to yield to the re- 
sistless force of public opinion. 
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THE WHEEL PROBLEM. 
a 


(Continued from our former papers ) 


In order to make our collection of articles on this subs 





ject as complete as possible, we shall here introduce two 


paragraphs relative to it from the last Mercury :— 

** We have now at our office a model, which will ren« 
der it ob-vious to any one who can use his eyes that @ 
wheel is a succession of levers, the upper extremity of 
which is always passing through more space in the same 
time than the other extremity, and, ef course, moving 





hands the elective franchise is vested, to improve the present 


faster. 
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376 THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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** If any person, after inspecting this rough model, can | Mr. Crumly’s object to dispense with fluxions which have 
deny the position which we have maintained, we must say, | been used by Emmerson and others, and to make the sub- 
in conclusion, that to argue with bim would be a most ject plain to the capacity of all who understand plain tri- 
unpardonable waste of time. gonometry. The work appears very ingenious and lucid; 

** In conclusion, we have a proposal to make to those | but we are of opinion that it would not pay the author to 
of our brother editors who have endeavoured to throw an have it printed in the pamphlet form. We shall here 
air of ridicule upon this problem; and in the challenge copy a few lines from the concluding paragraph, in which 
we will comprehend all their correspondents who have | the writer, speaking of the proportional speed of the upper 
endeavoured to confute our conclusions. Much aswe are to the lower part of the wheel, says, ‘It appears, in- 
opposed, both in theory and practice, to gambling in any deed, to be impossible to institute any fixed ratio; be- 
form, we will so far depart from ourhabit as to bet the cause the diameter of the wheei is a finite quantity, 
parties just named TWENTY POUNDS, to be appropri-| between which and a quantity which is infinitely small, 
ated to the Asylum for the Houseless Poor, (which,be it| and continually changing its magnitude, no settled ratio 
remembered, requires pecuniary support in summer as/can be established.” This is very true; but what we have 
well as in winter,) that the position, which we shall here | stated several times, and which we here repeat, is near 
repeat for the last time, is true, namely, * that when a| enough the truth for general purposes.—* When the part 
carriage wheel is moving along the road, the lower part | of the wheel which, on setting out, was the uppermost, 
of the circumference, or that which is in contact with the has made a quarter of a revolution, it will have passed 
ground, moves through less space in the same time, or, |over between two and a half and two and three quar- 
in other words, moves slower, than the opposite or upper ter times more space than the lower part, which, on 
part.’ The decision to be left to a jury of acknowledged | starting, was in contact with the ground ; and that, of 
(not reputed) mathematicians.” | course, it will have moved two and a half or two and three 

** A few more * last words’ about the Wheel Problem.— | quarter times quicker.’ ""—Q. E. D. 

We have received from Mr. John Crumly, of Toxteth-| We shall new proceed with the objections of Mercator, 
park, an original manuscript pamphlet on this subject, | and the answer by J. H. S. and the right understanding 
consisting of upwards of thirty closely-written pages, con-|of which it is necessary that the diagram should be re- 
taining calculations and illustrative figures. It has been | peated. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—After waiting with no small degree of interest 
for a demonstration of the wheel problem, promised in the 
Kaleidoscope of April 26, you cannot be surprised when I 
say that I have read it with great care and attention, and 
though ingenious, I trust you will excuse the remarks 
which I am about to make, not doubting that your object 
is truth rather than victory. 

You inform your readers that when the wheel has made 
one quarter of a revolution, the point U, whose position 
at starting was that of A, will have described the curve 
Aa, whilst the point L, whose position at starting was 
that of B, will have only described the less curve Bb; 
viz., that the position ef U is now at a, and that of L at b. 
But the point L, according to your own statement, has 
also described one-fourth of the periphery of the genera- 
ting circle, which is nearly double the length of the curve 
ae For, if the circle had been moved horizontally to 
the position which your diagram represents, without being 

lowed to revolve, the point L would have been still at 

e bottom, whereas, by the motion of the circle on its 
gic, this point is at b. 

1f you can explain this contraction, on the the principles 
@hich you advocate, it will be needless to contend against 
@be soundness of your views.—Y ours, &c. 


Liverpool, April 23, 1831. MERCATOR. 





TO THR EDITOR. 
@in,—Since I last addressed you, I have paid a little 
roore attention to the wheel problem, of which I believe 


I can oan you with a true solution arising out of | 
i 


the contradiction in your diagram which I pointed out 
in my last communication. 

The question before the public is this. Does the upper 
part of the circumference of a wheel in motion on the 
road move through more space in the same time, and con- 
sequently quicker than the lower part; and not the kind 
ef curve that would be described by a fixed point supposed 
co be placed in a particular part of the circumference ? 


aces are in every respect equal and similar. I have 
omitted the demonstration, as being unnecessary to the 
mathematician, and it might perhaps not prove very in- 
telligible to others. I have, however, drawn the figure on 
correct principles, so that the latter class may satisty them- 
selves of the truth of my statement by inspection. 

In conclusion, allow me to observe, that men are not 
always what they fancy themselves to be, and this contro- 
versy is likely to produce another proof of the truth of 
the maxim. Those, sneeringly called soi disant mathe- 
maticians, I dare venture to predict, will be found in this 
instance the more acute reasoners. Should this prove 
true, will it not be high time for your vulgar, and — 
impudent correspondent Q to hice his diminished head. 
Had his view of the subject been as correct as his arro- 
gance and stupidity are apparent, I should not have had 
occasion to address you.—-Yours, &c. MERCATOR. 


Liverpool, April 30, 1831. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—The following is an extract, or rather the main 
part of Mercator’s first communication on the question of 
the wheel problem, wherein he states what he supposes to 
be a contradiction, and requests an explanation. 

You inform your readers that, ** when the wheel has 
made one quarter of a revolution, the point U, whose 
position at starting was that of A, will have described the 
curve A a, whilst the point L, whose position at starting 
was that of B, will have on/y described the less curve Bb; 
viz., that the position of U is now at A, and that of L at 





has also described one-fourth of the periphery of the gene- 
rating circle, which is nearly double the length of the 
curve B b. 

The whole of Mercator’s error is centered in the 
last sentence of the paragraph quoted, arising out of 
& misrepresentation of the following line, published 
in the Kaleidoscope of April 26, but extracted from 
the Mercury of the preceding week. ‘‘ When i has 





Let the first circle AC B D in the annexed diagram | 


made one quarter of a revolution,” which monosyl- 


b.”” But the point L, according to your own statement, | i 


represent the wheel at rest, and the second the same wheel |lable é¢ is the cause of Mercator’s misunderstanding, 
after it has made one quarter of a revolution along the| he supposes the point L is meant by it, whereas, the 
road; the point A in the first circle will now be found at | circle is referred to, one quarter of which (commencing at 
A in the second ; the point C at C, B at B, and the point! the point 1.) comes in contact with the ground, whilst the 
Dat D. Now, the lower quarter of the periphery D A | point L itself, starting from B, describes the curve Bd, 
in the first circle will have taken the position D A in the /and the point U starting from A, describes the curve A a, 


gecond, and the upper quarter C B of the first that of C B | and in this consists the whole question, viz., the inequality 
in the second ; the former having described the space | of the curves described by the respective points U and L, 
AADD A, and the latter the space C C B BC, which! in the same time. 





Mercator, if he has examined the question attentively 
and practically, should be aware that no point in the peri. 
phery of the circle describes a quarter of a revolution, for 
every point in the periphery, the moment the wheel moves 
forward, is describing a part of the cycloidal curve, which 
part is greater or less according to the distancé of such 
point from that portion of the wheel in contact with the 
plane. I will endeavour to explain more particularly what 
is meant in the preceding statement. 

Let the points U and L be situated at A and B,re. 
spectively, L being in contact with the ground, and U 

erpendicular to it; in this position U has the greatest 
ever possible, being the diameter of the circle, and |, 
being on the ground is without any ; let the wheel then 
be moved forward in the least degree, and the lever of U 
is instantly diminished, while the same movement cresie, 
(if the expression may be allowed) a lever imperceptibly 
small for the point L, but still it isa lever equally true 
and’ perfect with that of U, and by moving the whed 
again forward, the same results ensue; the lever of the 
point U being again diminished, and that of 1 increased, 
until the latter becomes as plain to the eye of the observer 
as the former, and which levers are equal the instant one 
quarter of the circamference has passed over the plane, or 
in other words, as soon as the diameter connecting the 
points U and L, from being perpendicular has become 
parallel to the plane on which the wheel revolves; it may 
also be observed, that every point in the quarter of the 
periphery above referred’ to, is, on touching the ground, 
the point of junction of the'respective levers of U and L, 
and whilst those of the point U, (from being the greatest 
possible) ate diminishing, those of the point L, (from bei 
the least possible) ‘are increasing, until they become eq 
to each other ; it follows, of course, that the levers of any 
two points are equal when the real or supposed line, con. 
necting them is parallel to the plane on which the whee 
revolves. From what is stated above, I think it is evident 
that the curves, described by the longer and shorter levers, 
in the same time, and always having one and the same 
point for a fulcrum, (that is, every long lever with its cor. 
responding short one having the same fulcrum,) must vary 
in maghitude ; and to which shall we assign the greater 
curve? It requires no answer, the greater the lever th 
reater the curve described ; hence, to the point U which 
is moved on the greater levers we must assign the larger 
curve, and to the point L the less curve, and eonsequently 
U moves through more space in the same time than L 
does, therefore it must go quicker. 

Mercator’s second communication is a total miscon 
ception of the question, arising, I should suppose, from 
the misunderstanding contained in his first, which 1 har 
endeavoured to explain above ; how clearly or successfully 
I leave others to decide.—Yours, &c. J. H. 8, Jun. 








METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpeol Courier.) ‘ 



















































Barometer | Extreme} Thermo- Extreme| State of Remase 
at during | meter 8 Heat du-| Wind at 
Noon. Night. |Morning. ring Day.j at Noon, Noon, 
May | " 
11 | 30 18| 40 0! 46 O| 57 O| ESE. |Faty, a 
12 | 29 93] 44 O 60 O|N.N.E. |Fair. >. 
13 | 29 84} 45 O| 50 O 55 O| EB. |Cfoudy. — , 
14) 29 90] 40 0| 45 O 55 O| E.S.E. |Fair. 
15 |} 29 88) 45 O;} 51 O 57 O|_N.W. |Fair. 
16 | 29 95 p | 0| 54 0 62 0 eee Fair. yy 
17 |29 95/49 O| 57 O 68 O| S.S.E. |Fair.. . 
- — see 
TIDE TABLE. ‘ 
Days. Morn.| Even. | Height. Festivals, &¢. 
h. m.jh. m./ft. in. 
Tuesday --24/10 6/10 24/14 10 |Whit Tuesday. ? 
Wednesday25|10 42/10 58/15 6 |Oxford Term begins. 
Thursday 26)11 14}11 30]16 0 |Cam. T.div. m. Full Mom 
ay «---27/11 47\———/16_ 1 Sh. 47m. even 
Saturday .-28] O 2) 017)16 1 |Venerable Bede. 
Sunday....29| 0 34] 0 50/15 10 |Trinity Sund. K. Chasfl. 
Monday --30) 1 7/1 23)15 2 restorel 
Tuesday --31! 1 40) 1 58|14 7 |Length of day 16h.30m. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 











The series of pieces by J, Bolton shall be introduced in weeblf 
suceession. 

Tre Weel Pronen.—We have been favoured with tht 
solution of X. which is very neat. We shall investigate! 
forthwith. 

Srupy or LANavacEs.—The letter of A Constant Reader la 
reply to that of Studiosus is reserved fur our next. 
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